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EDITORIALS 


At the NCA Board of Directors Meeting held this 
past weekend at Washington, there were considered 
two subjects of extreme importance to the canning 
industry. Indeed, it would be difficult to think of two 
subjects more worthy of the consideration of this 
august body. 


ROBINSON- co first of the subjects dealt with 

ad to do with the proposed amend- 
PATMAN ments to the Robinson-Patman Act, 
of which there are six. It is, or should be well known 
that National Canners Association Counsel and the 
National Food Brokers Assn. Counsel differ broadly 
in their interpretation of the R-P Act, particularly 
with respect to the proposed amendments. Because 
of this, and in view of the esteemed reputation of these 
two gentlemen and their background of experience in 
this matter, and because we felt quite sure there were, 
and are, a good many canners who do not fully under- 
stand the issues involved, the writer of this column, 
back at the Chicago Convention in February, asked 
each Counsel to state his case. Mr. Austern did so 
at the Board Meeting this past Friday afternoon. 
Except for the introduction, his paper will be repro- 
duced in two parts in this and the next issue of “The 
Canning Trade”. Just prior to Mr. Austern’s talk, 
NCA made available to those in attendance, material 
stating the Brokers position. That material and/or 
a particular statement from Brokers’ counsel will be 
used in this publication as an immediate follow up to 
Mr. Austern’s remarks. 


Old-timers know full well that the R-P Act was one 
of the most important pieces of legislation directly 
affecting the canning industry that has ever been 
passed by Congress. Some of us younger folks are not 
quite so familiar with conditions that existed before 
the passage of this Act in 1936. These we especially 
urge, not only to read the papers as presented, but to 
save them, study them, think out and discover the 
meaning of every line, and between the lines and com- 


par the two presentations. It is difficult, we believe, to 
ove, emphasize the urgent necessity of forming a right 
opi.on on this legislation. Our own comments will be 
wi held for the time being in deference to Messrs. 
Au. orn and Meyer. Hearings on the proposed amend- 
me are scheduled to begin next month. 


C\ \NED FOODS boa 
OMOTION interest considere y e 

Board, and on which this col- 
uns has been outspoken, was the report of the special 
ittee to investigate ways and means of promot- 
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ing increased public acceptance of canned foods. The 
actual committee report included in our report of the © 
Board Meeting, might tend to give the impression that 
the committee is sitting on this one. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The Committee is made up of 
some of the ablest and most conscientious men in the 
industry, fully aware of the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities involved. Questioned by the Board as to how 
soon definite recommendations might be expected, 
Chairman William A. Free, Sr., gave his assurance 
that the Committe is fully aware of the time element, 
and that no time would be lost in exploring the addi- 
tional areas necessary to the formation of a sound 
judgment. 


Perhaps more than any, we might be accused of im- 
patience in this, since it has been a pet theme of ours 
for several years now. Our impatience, if it may be 
so called, had to do with the delay in considering the 
opportunities involved. Now that so able a Committee 
has been appointed, we are delighted that they will 
explore every avenue before making a recommenda- 
tion, and the Committee’s assurance that not a moment 
will be lost in the collection and evaluation of the 
information indicates an early decision, consistent 
with sound judgment. 


Before leaving the subject, we have been accused by 
some folks whose opinion we regard most highly, of 
promoting a defeatist attitude, particularly among 
buyers. Buyers, they say, are getting the idea that 
canned foods are over the hill, and so they are lending 
more and more support to competitive items, with a 
corresponding decreasing effort behind the sale and 
promotion of canned foods. This is a serious charge. 
It had long been our opinion, based on statistics, that 
buyers long ago had begun treating canned foods as 
a step child. Shelf space for canned foods, for instance, 


_ has declined from an approximate 75 percent in 1930 


to 10 to 15 percent today. In fact, that is.one of the 
prime reasons why this column has seen fit to encour- 
age an advertising and merchandising effort. In the 
corn and pea promotions, the kraut and Blue Lake 
bean efforts, tuna, and many other promotional efforts 
of this kind, distributors have been loud in their 
acclaim and long in cooperation. Any distributor 
watching our columns, and noting the gathering signs 
of an intelligent, increasing interest in sales and mer- 
chandising of canned foods, whostill concludes that 
canned foods are over the hill, is, to put it mildly, miss- 
ing the boat. On the contrary it seems reasonable to 
believe the opposite impression might very well result. 
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SALES SENSE 


By Jack Bedford 


Enthusiasm 


Emerson had a lot of Sales Sense in 
the things he wrote. For instance, he 
once said. “Every great movement in 
the annals of history is the triumph of 
enthusiasm.” 


$$$ $ $ $ 


Many successful salesmen and_ top- 
level businessmen like this quotation of 
Emerson’s: “Nothing great was ever 
achieved without enthusiasm.” 


$$$ $ $ $ 


Perhaps a little study on the word en- 
thusiasm will reveal why it is so impor- 
tant to salesmen. The word “enthu- 
siasm” comes from two Greek words— 
“en” means “in” and “Cheos” means 
“God”, or in the literal translation “God 
in us.” 


$$$ $ $ $ 


Some salesmen think they have a dy- 
namic personality that is loaded with 
enthusiasm. To prove it they explode on 
occasion. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


Enthusiasm is contagious . . . like the 
measles it is catching if you are exposed 
to it. Expose your customers to your 
enthusiasm and you will catch more 
orders. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


Salesman Sam says enthusiasm is 
faith with a tin can tied to its tail. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


So you want to be enthusiastic? Fol- 
low the No. 1 Sales Sense rule for enthu- 
siasm—know what you are selling and 
you will breed enthusiasm. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


Rule No. 2 for developing enthusiasm 
is to expose yourself to enthusiasm— 
enthusiastic friends, customers, and 
salesmen. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


You'll be bubbling over with enthu- 
siasm if you follow the Sales Sense rule 
No. 3: Act enthusiastic in your selling. 


GLASS CONTAINER SALES 
AT RECORD LEVEL 


Breaking all previous records, glass 
container sales for the first quarter of 
1953 totaled 29.8 million gross, accord- 
ing to figures released at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia by H. C. Herger, 
president of the Glass Container Manu- 
facturers Institute, at the ninth annual 
Institute meeting. 

Total shipments of glass bottles and 
jars for the first quarter of the current 
year were approximately 14 percent 
higher than for the comparable period in 
1952, and are the highest first quarter 
sales figures ever recorded by the indus- 
try, Mr. Herger announced. 

The Institute president said that the 
increase was general in all lines of con- 
tainers with especially sharp advances 
in the demand for food containers, drug, 
chemical and household ware, and the 
beverage group including liquor and 
wine bottles. 

Mr. Herger pointed out that this rec- 
ord-breaking total was reached in spite 
of increasing competition from old and 
new packaging materials. 

In outlining the growth of the glass 
container industry, Mr. Herger said that 
the per capita consumption of glass bot- 
tles and jars was 16 in 1900, had jumped 
to 58 in 1940 and climbed to 101.6 con- 
tainers per person in 1952. 

This per capita consumption figure, 
he said, does not reflect the complete 
usage picture since it does not include 
the trippage figures enjoyed by users of 
returnable bottles for dairy products and 
carbonated beverages. 

“Visibility, convenience, and inertness, 
together with continued research in the 
development of new end-uses for glass 
containers have combined to popularize 
the glass package,” Mr. Herger said. 

In order to continue the present favor- 
able sales volume, Mr. Herger urged 
greater effort on the part of glass con- 
tainer manufacturers in the continuance 
of product development, market research, 
advertising and merchandising. 


OSC APPOINTS 
NEW CROP SPECIALIST 


Appointment of W. G. Nibler as exten- 
sion farm crops specialist at Oregon 
State college has been announced by F. 
L. Ballard, associate director of exten- 
sion. The new specialist has served as 
Columbia county extension agent since 
1947 and, prior to that, was assistant 
farm crops specialist at OSC for one 
year. 

Nibler joined Oregon extension service 
in 1940 as assistant county agent in 
Columbia county. Born and raised on a 
diversified farm near Aurora, the new 
specialist has had extensive experience 
with Oregon farm crops. He graduated 
from OSC in 1938 with a major in farm 
crops. 

The appointment is subject to ap- 
proval by the state board of higher 
education. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JUNE 16-17, 1953— MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Meeting, 
Lakewood, near Skowhegan, Maine. 

JUNE 21-25, 1953—INSTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, 13th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Boston Massachusetts. 

JULY 9-10, 1953— NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 

JULY 10, 1953 —TRI-STATE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Outing, 
Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, 
Md. 

JULY 16-17, 1953 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Mid-year Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JULY 17, 1953—NORTHWEST CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Summer Membership Meet- 
ing, Marcus Whitman Hotel and Walla 
Walla Country Club, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. 

OCTOBER 26-27, 1953 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 

NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Ill. 

NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — wIscoNsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 12-138, 1953 — 1owa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 19583— (TENTATIVE) 
TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, location to be announced 
later. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 19583—NEW yorK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—oHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio. 

JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ovre- 
gon. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Ve:e- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

JANUARY 18-21, 1954 —  cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Anni al 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Margueri'e, 
P.Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954—NATION \L 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVE \- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Robinson-Patman Act, 
Canned Food Promotion, Feature 
NCA Board Meeting 


Pending legislation to amend the Robi- 
son-Patman Act, and the special Com- 
mittee report to investigate ways and 
means of promoting increased public ac- 
ceptance of canned foods, headed a list 
of important considerations at the Na- 
tional Canners Association Spring Board 
of Directors Meeting held in Washing- 
ton May 22 and 23. NCA Counsel, H. 
Thomas Austern, outlined the factors 
involved in pending bills to amend the 
Robinson-Patman Act. The first part of 
Mr. Austern’s address appears in this 
issue. Part two will follow next week. 
Just prior to Mr. Austern’s address the 
Directors were furnished with a folder 
containing material issued by the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association on the 
subject, which is in opposition to the 
views held by Mr. Austern. Mr. Austern 
made his address on Friday afternoon. 
On Saturday morning the Directors 
were asked to reaffirm a_ resolution 
passed by the Board three years ago at 
Atlantic City. The resolution which in 
substance approves the good faith meet- 
ing of competition was adopted by the 
new Board without a dissenting vote. 


PROMOTION 

Mr. Free, Chairman of the special 
committee to investigate ways and means 
of promoting canned foods, reported for 
that committee. He pointed out that the 
committee was aware of its responsi- 
bilities to the entire membership in this 
important issue. Having reviewed the 
industry’s record of sales, indicating 
that the industry is in a_ healthy 
growing condition, the committee never- 
thelo<s, said Mr. Free, “recognizes that 


bec: ise of the dynamic nature of the 
cavnong industry, its members would not 
be isfied with this rate of growth as 
lon» as there is a possibility for im- 
p ment. The committee believes that 
th is an expandable potential in the 
n ‘ting of canned foods. These areas 
‘tential expansion have not been 
U ighly explored.” A sub-committee 
“>be appointed to study all areas of 
t] otential canned food market to de- 
{ ne the most effective means of 


! ing consumers. For the time being 
vommittee recommended the follow- 
‘reas of association endeavor to 
tain and accelerate consumption: 
onsumer research analysis to estab- 
opportunities for sound marketing 
2—The committee recom- 
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mends that the Association expand its 
activities in the field of consumer rela- 
tions. 


Secretary Carlos Campbell stressed the 
fact that the briefness of Mr. Free’s 
report did not in any way reflect the 
serious consideration and active interest 
of this committee. The committee, he 
said, had spent many, many serious 
hours in debate, and a great deal of 
ground had been covered. Moreover, he 
said, there is no intention to drop the 
matter at this point. On the contrary, 
he said, the committee, with the active 
support of the staff, would lose no time 
in bringing the information it has, up 
to date, and in searching out further in- 
formation, so that recommendations 
based on sound evaluation of the facts, 
may be made at the earliest possible 
time. 


CHICAGO IN 755 

Other actions by the Board included: 
1—The appointment of Marvin H. Kehl, 
Green Giant Company, Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin, and Ennis Parker, Pomona 
Products Company, Griffin, Georgia, to 
the Executive Committee. These are 
representatives from the new Board 
elected in January. 2—Heard and ap- 
proved a report from Mr. Oliver G. Wil- 
its, from the Campbell Soup Company, 
recommending Chicago as the location 
for the 1955 Convention. Mr. Willits ex- 
plained that a questionnaire kad been 
sent to 600 members who attenoed this 
last Convention. Out of 300 answers 
200 preferred Chicago. Said Mr. Wil- 
lits, the Mid-west likes Chicago, except 
Wisconsin, whose members favored At- 
lantie City. California was about 50-50. 
Alternate cities do not have facilities. 

3—The Board also approved a resolu- 
tion presented by past-President Heinz, 
permitting past members of the Admin- 
istrative Council and the Board, the 
privilege of attending meetings of the 
unit on which they had served. These 
past members will not enjoy the voting 
membership and the motion, which was 
approved unanimously, does not involve 
payment of expenses by the Association. 
4— Approved a Resolution recognizing 
the increasingly serious problem of dam- 
age in transit to canned foods when ship- 
ped by way of railroads, and recommend- 
ing that the railroads make available 
more compartmentizer cars, and “D-F” 
cars, which permit automatic self segre- 


gating and bracing of canned foods. A 
limited number of these cars have been 
put in operation, and it has been demon- 
strated that their use has greatly re- 
duced the damage hazard. 


FEATURE ADDRESSES 

Speakers in addition to Mr. Austern 
included the Honorable Leslie C. Arends, 
Republican whip of the House, who in 
speaking on the subject “Eisenhower and 
the Congress”, explained the overall ob- 
jective of the Administraton to return 
the country to basic principals of Gov- ° 
ernment that have been our source of 
strength in the past, and will be our true 
source of strength in the future. Steps 
are being taken, he said, to restore the 
Government to the people. Mr. Paul H. 
Good, Manager of the Education Depart- 
ment, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, chose 
as his subject ‘Economic Understand- 
ing’. The Chamber of Commerce has 
found through survey, he said, that 
many groups of Americans .. . students, 
farmers, employes, and others, have 
many false notions concerning business 
operations and the American economic 
systems. It is up to the business man, 
he said, to counteract the trend in their 
thinking toward socialism. 


On the subject of “What Next in 
Transportation?”, Mr. Donald E. Church, 
Chief of the Transportation Division, 
Bureau of the Census, told the Board 
that little or no decline in general freight 
rates can be expected, should business 
conditions themselves decline. In can- 
ned foods, however, a commodity much 
desired by the railroads, the competition 
of the trucking industry, as well as pri- 
vate transportation, might be expected 
to bring about some adjustment. One of 
the major obstacles in solving the trans- 
portation problem, he said, is the fact 
that there is no way to deal generally 
with individual differences in rates be- 
tween competitive points, and no reliable 
statistical studies are available to deter- 
mine the effects of these rate differen- 
tials. Recent developments in sampling 
techniques and survey practices devel- 
oped by the Census Bureau may be ex- 
pected to correct this situation. 


CAMPBELL HOUSE 

Mr. and Mrs. Carlos Campbell, as is 
their usual custom, entertained the en- 
tire Board and other guests at their 
home in Arlington, Virginia. Campbell 
House, located on a ridge in Arlington, 
Virginia, with its spacious lawn and ter- 
race, surrounded by roses and other 
plantings, provides just the right setting 
for gracious entertainment. It’s a de- 
lightful interlude to an otherwise serious 
business meeting. Again the Campbell 
luck held against threatening weather, 
permitting a most enjoyable afternoon. 
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The Interest of the Canning Industry 
P| in Pending Proposals to Amend 
: The Robinson-Patman Act 


By H. THOMAS AUSTERN 
Chief Counsel, National Canners Assn., 
Washington, D. C. 


Presented at the Meeting of the N.C.A. 
Beard of Directors, Hotel Statler, Wash- 


ington, D. C., May 22, 1953. 


PART I: The Issue Leading Up To The Proposed Changes 


Many of you have been bombarded 
with literature and personal appeals for 
and against pending Congressional bills 
to amend the Robinson-Patman Act. The 
National Canners Association and many 
state associations have been importuned 
to take a position. Next month Congres- 
sional hearings will begin on the legally 
technical and occasionally obscure lan- 
guage in these bills that are nevertheless 
of vital importance to each of you. 

What is it all about? What is the 
canning industry’s interest in these pro- 
posals? 


FREIGHT ABSORPTION 


The business facts are not obscure. 
Most canned foods are sold f.o.b. can- 
nery with the buyer paying the freight. 
Necessarily, the buyer must calculate his 
real cost—the f.o.b. cannery price plus 
the freight that he must pay to get the 
goods into his own warehouse. Higher 
freight rates serve only to make the 
transportation cost a more important, 
sometimes controlling, factor in his de- 
termining from whom he will buy. 

A corn or pea canner in the Pacific 
Northwest may have an established f.o.b. 
cannery price per dozen. In selling to 
nearby markets, he can readily get that 
price. But to sell into Eastern markets, 
his goods have to travel 3,100 miles. To 
compete, he must reduce his f.o.b. can- 
nery price to absorb freight. The question 
is whether he should be permitted to do 
so on these sales to Eastern buyers alone 
without reducing his f.o.b. cannery price 
to all other customers. 

This same pattern exists in varying 
degrees throughout the canning indus- 
try. Canned vegetables produced in the 
East often compete in the Mid-West. 
In like fashion, Mid-West canners sell- 
ing on either Coast or in the South must 
meet local competition. In many of these 
sales, the canner’s f.o.b. factory price 
must be reduced to equalize his competi- 
tor’s freight advantages to particular 


Another form of absorbing freight to 
meet competition is familiar to each of 
you. Many canned foods, such as Cali- 
fornia fruits or Maine sardines or Flor- 
ida citrus, are sold f.o.b. some central 
shipping point, such as Stockton or Port- 
land or Tampa, even though canned at 
varying distances from the conventional 
point of shipment. This requires that 
many canners absorb varying amounts 
of freight from inland canneries to the 
dock or shipping point. 


THE NUB 


Even within the same market, a can- 
ner often finds that competitively to dis- 
pose of a specific block of goods he must 
lower his price to meet competition in 
particular transactions. Market condi- 
tions may permit him by and large to get 
his established price in that market, but 
as to some sales he must either meet a 
competitively lower price or forego the 
business. The question is whether he is 
to be legally free to accommodate him- 
self to this situation or may do so only 
by lowering his f.o.b. cannery price to 
all buyers. 


Of course, where a canner sells on a 
uniform delivered price basis—either na- 
tionally or by zones—there is inescap- 
ably some degree of freight absorption 
in shipping to the more distant points 
and some degree of what is called “phan- 
tom freight” in shipping to nearby 
points. 

Moreover in this industry, as_ the 
N.C.A. 1948 Survey showed, the unique 
phenomenon exists that the same com- 
pany may employ several different meth- 
ods of sales at the same time. It may 
sell its goods on a uniform delivered 
price basis in one area, and on an f.o.b. 
cannery basis in making sales to other 
markets. Some canners sell one or two 
of their products on a uniform national 
delivered price or a zone price, and other 
products f.o.b. cannery. Others absorb 
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some freight in shipping by water, but 
do not do so in making rail shipments. 

The only common denominator appears 
to be the fact that some competition is 
always encountered in the form of a 
competitor having a freight advantage, 
and every canner at some time or other 
has had to reduce his price in particular 
sales in order to meet this competition. 

On the buying side of the canning in- 
dustry, freight equalization or particu- 
larized price reductions to meet competi- 
tion are not uncommon. Many important 
supplies purchased by canners are sold 
f.o.b. factory with freight equalized to a 
nearby competitive factory. Practically 
all metal containers are sold on a freight 
equalization basis as is sugar. If the 
supplier is not to be permitted to absorb 
freight to meet competition—and in most 
instances they do so systematically—the 
prices paid for these important supplies 
may be measurably affected, particularly 
in the light of recent freight increases. 
Equally important the canner may be 
economically restricted to a single source 
of supply. 

The legality of these individual selling 
and buying methods—and specifically the 
lowering of prices to meet competition 
in these ways—is controlled by the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act which Congress added 
to our “antitrust” laws in 1936. Much 
of the current political heat is generaied 
by the charge that the proposed ame:d- 
ments will weaken the antitrust laws 
and promote monopolies, as well as by 
the countercharge that unless th:se 
changes in the Robinson-Patman Act ire 
enacted, free enterprise and real co:n- 
petition will be destroyed. 


ANTIMONOPOLY CONCEPT 


Propagandists on both sides are eii- 
ploying a vital political technique. Te 
“antitrust” and “antimonopoly“ concept 
is as American as apple pie. It is neither 
collectivistic nor socialistic, but unique 
to American political and legal thinking. 
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Historically, it derives from the Amer- 
ican frontier where no one was permit- 
ted to get so big that he could overreach 
his neighbors. If he did, the feeling was 
that he should be cut down to size. 

In frontier America—before the days 
of mass production — nobody could get 
“too big for his britches” in business or 
anything else. 

This antimonopoly feeling, and the 
polities of it, is the oldest and hardiest 
political force I know. Since 1848 every 
political party platform has contained 
an antimonopoly pledge. The catalogue 
of sponsors includes Abraham Lincoln, 
Mark Hanna, Franklin Roosevelt, and 
President Eisensower. The “antitrust” 
and “antimonopoly” idea very early be- 
came an article of political faith. 

As most of you know, in 1890 Con- 
gress passed the Sherman Antitrust Act 
—the basic law to curb monopolies and 
combinations in restraint of trade. It 
did so by directly prohibiting them. 


Unfortunately, for the first 20 years 
the Sherman Act was ineffectually en- 
forced. And in 1911 the Supreme Court 
ruled that it applied only to “unreason- 
able” restraints of trade—a ruling that 
had immediate political repercussions 
and brought to a climax the dissatisfac- 
tion with Sherman Act enforcement. 


However wide their political diver- 
gences, all parties in the 1912 elections— 
Republicans, Democrats, and Bull Mooses 
—beat the antimonopoly drum. All of 
them joined in the second great surge of 
antitrust proposals that flowered in 1914 
in the creation of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the passage of the Clay- 
ton Act. 


SYMPTOMS 

This early history is important for 
an understanding of what is going on 
today. For in the Clayton Act Congress 
made a basic change in the technique of 
prohibition. Instead of dealing directly 
with monopolies, trusts, and restraints 
of trade, Congress dealt only with their 
their symptoms—with the business prac- 
tices that were often carried on by those 
attempting to monopolize or combining 
to restrain trade. By prohibiting the 
symptoms, Congress thought it could 
cure the disease. 

Among these symptoms were price dis- 
crimination, exclusive dealing by selling 
ov leasing goods on the promise not to 
deal with a competitor, and mergers ac- 

mplished by buying the stock of a com- 

‘ing company. 

Yet these individual business practices 
‘cre not always symptomatic of at- 

mpted monopoly by big companies— 


ey might also be carried on by small ' 


( developing companies—they might 
the hall-mark of rugged, hard com- 
‘ion, as well as of incipient monopoly 
wer, 
ior symptoms may betoken different 
vs. A severe headache may indi- 
‘ate a serious disease, or merely over- 
ulgence in an _ evening’s innocent 
sure, 
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Consequently, the lawmakers in 1914 
realized that they could not completely 
prohibit these symptomatic business 
practices. They decided to make a par- 
ticular business practice unlawful only 
where it might reflect growing monop- 
oly power in some line of business or 
tend to restrain trade. To accomplish 
this purpose, Congress invented a magic 
legal incantation. Price discrimination 
was prohibited only when. it might “sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce.” 


This test sounds simple, but was very 
difficult to apply in practice. The for- 
mula afforded no certainty to the busi- 
nessman—for what would be lawful or 
unlawful was left to the courts or to the 
Trade Commission to determine by hind- 
sight. 


Even more important, once you start 
dealing with symptoms rather than 
directly with the disease of monopoly or 
illegal agreements not to compete—once 
you prohibit specific individual buying 
and selling practices in terms of their 
probable effect upon competition — and 
prohibit everybody—the lightning of il- 
legality may strike the little fellow as 
well as the industrial giant. 


Nevertheless, this technique was car- 
ried over and extended in the Robinson- 
Patman Act. That law was born in the 
food industry with political mid-wifery 
by brokers and wholesale grocers. 


There is no need for me to catalog to 
this Board the business troubles encoun- 
tered in the food industry during the 
early 1930’s, or to rehearse the revela- 
tions in the Chain Store investigations 
that were carried on between 1928 and 
1935. Suffice it to say that Congress be- 
came convinced that many of the eco- 
nomic difficulties of grocery wholesalers 
and retailers flowed from the inadequacy 
of the 1914 Clayton Act which permitted 
different prices for different quantities 
irrespective of cost savings. Moreover, 
the old Clayton Act did not prohibit fic- 
titious advertising allowances which 
were exacted and pocketed by a buyer, 
nor did it in any way make the buyer 
responsible. for inducing or receiving an 
illegal price discrimination. 


ROBINSON-PATMAN CHANGES 


Out of all of this came the Robin- 
son-Patman Act as an amendment of 
The Clayton Act. Fundamentally, four 
changes were made. 

Price discrimination was _ prohibited 
not only where it might substantially 
lessen competition in an entire line of 
business, but also where it might tend 
to injure, prevent, or destroy the ability 
of anyone to compete at any level of dis- 
tribution—by competitors of the sellers, 
among customers of a single seller, or 
among those who bought from the vari- 
ous wholesalers to which one man might 
sell his goods. 


This change in emphasis was most im- 
portant. Congress was still prohibiting 
what every individual businessman could 


do in his pricing in terms of its probable 
effect. But the probable effect that would 
make his business conduct illegal was 
broadened and changed. Instead of re- 
quiring probable adverse effect in an en- 
tire line of commerce, a pricing practice 
became illegal if it had any probable 
effect upon particular competitors. In 
short, the symptoms remained the same, 
but many more possibilities were af- 
forded as to the legal disease they might 
indicate. 


Obviously, the number of potential law 
violators expanded to cover everyone— 
whether in a large business or a small 
one—who might charge different prices 
for the same goods. This made it all the 
more important that a realistic appraisal 
be made of competitive effect. It also 
made infinitely more important the de- 
fense of meeting competition the Robin- 
son-Patman Act preserved. As we shall 
see in a moment, all substance disap- 
peared in the requirement that either 
competition or a competitor be hurt by a 
man charging different prices—leaving 
the defense of meeting competition as 
the key factor separating lawful and un- 
lawful conduct. 


To sum up this first and paramount 
change that the Robinson-Patman Act 
made: Any difference in price of the 
same goods that might substantially af- 
fect competition or competitors was pro- 
hibited. This embraced all price dif- 
ferences, including quantity discounts, 
that could not be justified by the seller 
showing that he had differences in costs 
to justify them, or that he was meeting 
competition in good faith. 


The second important contribution of 
the Robinson-Patman Act was that any 
buyer who knowingly induced or received 
an illegal price discrimination was made 
equally responsible with the seller. 

The third and fourth additions con- 
cerned brokerage given to a buyer or 
buying organization, and promotional or 
advertising allowance. Wholly apart 
from any requirement that competition 
as a whole or by any competitor might 
be injured, it was made illegal for any 
seller to give brokerage, or any discount 
in lieu of brokerage, to any buyer or 
buying organization owned or controlled 
by a buyer. Put another way, a saving 
in cost realized by not using a broker 
could not be used to justify a lower 
price. This is the famous brokerage sec- 
tion with which many of you are fami- 
liar since it has been widely applied in 
proceedings against canners and against 
voluntaries and co-operatives to whom 
canners formerly granted brokerage or 
discounts equal to brokerage. 

The Robinson-Patman Act finally 
made it illegal to give one purchaser an 
advertising or promotional allowance 
without affording a like allowance on 
proportionally equal terms to all those 
who compete with him. This was to pre- 
vent the giving of fictitious advertising 
allowances to a selected few buyers. 
(Editor’s Note: Mr. Austern’s address 
will be continued next week with a dis- 
cussion of the proposed amendments.) 
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SET BIG PLANS FOR BLUE LAKE BEAN CANNERS—Advertising and promot:on 
plans for the Associated Blue Lake Green Bean Canners, Inc., are reviewed by Chester 
I. Chase (left), association president; Harold Jaeger (center), marketing director for 
Can Manufacturers Institute, and vice president and general manager of Geyer Adver- 
tising; and Don Dawson of the Don Dawson Company, which represents the Geyer 


agency on the account in Portland, Oregon. 


Campaign calls for a “bigger and more 


dynamic” national drive for the group of leading packers of green beans in the Blue 


Lake region of the Pacific Northwest. 


“OPEN ACREAGE” RISKY 
GROWERS ORGANIZATION 
WARNS 


Cannery Growers, Inc., Maumee, Ohio, 
warns their tomato grower members that 
growing open acreage in 1953 is risky 
business. Their warning reads as fol- 
lows: 


“This office again wishes to emphasize 
the fact that growing on open market is 
a very risky adventure. Growers pro- 
ducing tomatoes on open acreage can 
usually find a market for their tomatoes 
early in the harvest period. As soon as 
the contract acreage starts to produce 
a good supply of tomtoes, growers with 
open acreage have difficulty in market- 
ing their tomatoes. Some buyers and 
truckers are encouraging tomato grow- 
ers to grow open acreage this year. As 
has been demonstrated in the past, when 
the buyers are unable to market open 
acreage, the grower stands the loss. The 
buyer and trucker have nothing to lose. 


Cannery Growers, Inc. will assist in 
marketing open acreage, however, the 
association cannot guarantee a market 
for open acreage tomatoes. Growers 
planting open acreage should anticipate 
marketing problems and be_ prepared 
to take a loss. 


As of May 12th the growers associa- 
tion has approved 1953 contracts with 
twenty-one canneries in Ohio and Mich- 
igan. 
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CMI CASUALTIES 


Casualty list of the Can Manufactur- 
ers Institute reached alarming propor- 
tions last week with Don Callahan and 
Hal Jaeger both reported on the list. Hal 
was reported a victim of an extremely 
painful case of gout and was confined to 
his home in Connecticut temporarily. 


Don was the victim of a home acci- 
dent. He was putting up screens on the 
second floor level, when the ladder on 
which he was standing began to slip. 
Don took off, landed squarely on both 
feet and broke a number of small bones 
in his feet. Last report he was doing 
business as usual from his hospital bed 
in Syracuse, New York. 


THE FRONT COVER 


One of the most useful gifts to 
1953’s June brides will be a can 
opener, pretty Joan Adams agrees 
as she stands amidst a_ typical 
group of the 788 cans of food and 
non-food products which American 
Can Company estimates the aver- 
age U. S. family uses every year. 
The convenience, quality, economy, 
and variety of today’s canned foods 
means far less time in the kitchen 
for the modern June Bride. Back 
in 1901 her gradma, spent nearly 
half her married life in the kitchen. 
The greater use and availability of 
canned products has helped today’s 
housewife cut her kitchen time to 
about two hours daily. 


TOMATO COUNCIL GROWS 
RAPIDLY 


The Board of Directors of Tomato 
Council, Inc. met at Easton, Maryland 
on May 18th, 1953, to receive a report 
on the progress of the Council’s growth 
and program planning which had devel- 
oped in the first month of its existence. 

The report showed a membership at 
that time of 36 canners representing 37 
percent of the 1952 pack of canned toma- 
toes in the four states which had been 
contacted for membership. since the 
Council Charter was approved on April 
20, 1953. 

The report also brought out the fact 
that this representation was almost 
1/10th of the entire pack af caned toma- 
toes for 1952 for the United States. 

Indications of interest from _ other 
major tomaté canning areas was brought 
out and the staff was directed to make 
available to other areas and companies 
all the information necessary on the 
organization and program of the Coun- 
cil for the next year. 

The program, as planned to that date, 
was presented, involving three major 
promotions throughout the next pack 
year with the first in October and No- 
vember of 1953; another in January and 
February and the third in May and June 
of 1954. 

It was announced by Cal Skinner, 
Manager of the Council, that the Fall 
promotion would be tied in with the 
Macaroni Institute and their National 
Macaroni Week. The second, just after 
the first of the year is to be a contest 
type of promotion with a National Can- 
ned Tomato Week; and the third will be 
tied in with Pet Milk and Canned Corn 
for the late spring promotion. 

An official symbol was selected by the 
Board and an official slogan which reads, 
“Canned Tomatoes—All Ways Delicious; 
Red, Ripe, and Ready-to-Eat’” was 
adopted to be used on all material of the 
Council. 


HASEROT OPENS 
WEST COAST OFFICE 


The Haserot Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio sales agents for the Gypsum Can- 
ning Company, Port Clinton, Ohio (to- 
matoes); Northport Cherry Factory, 
Northport, Michigan (cherries) ; Nawili- 
wili Canning Company, Ltd., Nawiliwili, 
Hawaii (tuna); and Hawaiian Cannevies 
Company, Kapaa, Hawaii (pineapple); 
has opened an office in San Francisco at 
215 Market Street, under the manage- 
ment of Ernest L. McCormick, Jr. 


MARY ELLEN’S EXPANDING 


Mary Ellen’s, makers of Jam, jelly and 
marmalade, with a plant at 2323 Fourth 
St., Berkeley, Calif., has purchased addi- 
tional land and plans the erection of a 
much larger and more modern plant to 
replace the present one. This firm is now 
in its 39th year, having been founded by 
the late Mary Ellen Browning and her 
husband John. 
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DIETRICH HEADS 
GREEN GIANT COMPANY 


At a Board of Directors Meeting of 
the Green Giant Company held May 22 
at company headquarters in LeSueur, 
Minnesota, Edward B. Cosgrove became 
Chairman of the Board and William F. 
Dietrich was appointed President. 

Mr. Dietrich, formerly Executive Vice- 
President, began his career with the com- 
pany in 1918, 35 years ago, when he was 
hired as a bookkeeper. In 1924 he was 
made Assistant Secretary and in 1929 
named Secretary and a Member of the 
Board of .Directors. In 1940 he was 
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W. F. DIETRICH 


appointed Vice-President. As Mr. Die- 
 & trich advanced through the Green Giant 
chain of command, the company grew 
with him, and the number of canneries 
increased from 1 in 1918 to 27 in 1952. 
Production rose a thousand fold from 
136,000 cases to 13,370,000 cases, and 
sales rose from $397,000 to $46,835,444 
in 1952, 

Much of the spectacular growth of the 
company is credited to the foresight of 
l.. B, Cosgrove, whose move to the Board 
, Chairmanship follows in the footsteps 
o' his father, who in addition to being 
Chairman of the Board until his death 
i) 1956, was one of the founders of the 
company, which was established in 1903, 
Just 50 years ago. 

: ‘iv. Cosgrove first went to work for 
he company in 1914 as Secretary; in 
he was appointed President and 
‘rounded himself with men who saw 

(o eye with him and began a never 

‘cing quest for high quality in canned 

‘s and corn. This team pioneered in 

; ccd breeding, revolutionized farming 
an harvesting methods, developed new 
“Uiling processes and built the Green 

(ant into one of the most famous trade 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


marks in food history. Although earn- 
ings were down slightly for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1953, sales hit an 
all time record of $46,835,444. 


FUNKHOUSER RECUPERATING 


E. N. Funkhouser of the Dewey & 
Almy Chemical Company, and Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association, entered the New Eng- 
land Baptist Hospital on May 21 for an 
exploratory operation and repair job. 
“Funk” was operated on the same day. 
At latest reports he is coming along 
nicely. There will be a period of three 
weeks convalescence. 


DEWEY & ALMY 
PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Jonathan N. Harris, Controller of 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Company since 
1931, will become consultant to the 
Treasurer of the company on June 1, 
President H. S. Ferguson has announced. 

Waldo W. Neikirk, Assistant Treas- 
urer, will take over the duties of Con- 
troller, 


PENNSYLVANIA PACKER 
SHIFTS EMPHASIS TO GROWERS 


With the May issue of “Pennsylvania 
Packer”, official publication of the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association, the organ 
became a grower-processor magazine. It 
will be distributed to all processed fruit 
and vegetable growers in Pennsylvania, 
as a service to both growers and proces- 
sors. The May issue contains a number 
of feature articles on growing, harvest- 
ing and treatment of green peas. 


J. J. FISHER HONORED 
ON RETIREMENT 


J. J. “Joe” Fisher, who retired March 
31 as Vice-President and Manager of 
Gresham Berry Growers, was honored 
by a group of his long-time friends in 
the food processing and distributing 
business in the Northwest at a “retire- 
ment” dinner at Multnomah Hotel in 
Portland recently. 


The event was carried out as an inti- 
mate, informal party with about 60 close 
friends of the honored guest participat- 
ing. The committee in charge included 
F. J. Becker, Gresham, former secretary 
of Gresham Berry Growers and long- 
time associate of Mr. Fisher; Edgar M. 
Burns, secretary - manager, Northwest 
Frozen Foods Assn., and A. L. Reiling, 
western production manager, Birdseye 
Foods Division, General Foods, Ine. 
After Dinner Speakers included Mr. 
Robert Paulus, Dr. Ernest Wiegand, and 
Wm. Allen. 


SALLY DONNELLY LEAVES NCA 


Mrs. Sally Donnelly, well known to 
canners and associates everywhere, and 
particularly to press and radio represen- 
tatives, through her position as Assis- 
tant to Nelson H. Budd, NCA’s Infor- 
mation Chief, parts company with NCA 
as of June 1. Sally, who was married 
several years ago, leaves the Association 
to assume the full time duties of a house- 
wife. She has performed most capably 
in the Information Division for some 8 
to 10 years, according to this reporter’s 
memory. 


W. B. COSGROVE 


O-1 AT GROCERS CONVENTION 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company which 
has for many years exhibited at the An- 
nual Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers will have a dis- 
play at the Chicago Navy Pier, June 
14-18. The O-I booth will occupy 10 x 
20 feet in Space 78 and 80. 


Highlights of the exhibit will be a 
beautifully lighted revolving cylinder 
type display of crystal plastic niches 
which feature glass packed fruits and 
vegetables. The theme “You Save Time 
And Money Displaying Glass Packs” will 
be highlighted by enlarged photographic 
presentations demonstrating actual retail 
experience in building displays of mer- 
chandise. In addition, there will be a 
sequence of grocery store scenes in full 
color. 


FALK RE-ELECTED 


Adrien J. Falk, president of S. & W. 
Fine Foods, Inec., San Francisco, Calif., 
has been re-elected treasurer of the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce. 
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DONN SEARLE BUYS 
INDIANA CANNERY 


Donn A. Searle, formerly President of 
the Searle Food Corporation, and who 
sold his interest in that company and 
resigned as President in January of this 
year, heads a new company who has 
bought the Middletown, Indiana plant of 
the Searle Food Corporation, which will 
be known as Donn Searle Foods, Inc. 
Mr. Searle is President and General 
Manager of the new firm. 


The company is making some changes 
in the plant and contemplates producing 
a more diversified line of tomatoes and 
tomato products, including both tomato 
juice and catsup. 


Cecil Graddy has been named Plant 
Superintendent and Carl Canaday Raw 
Products Supervisor. 


The Searle Brokerage Company of 
Indianapolis will handle sales of the new 
company. 


SEABROOK SALES REPORT 


Seabrook Farms Co., growers and 
processors of quick-frozen and canned 
vegetables and fruits at Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, reprted a ocnsolidated net in- 
come of $596,887, equal to 87 cents a 
common share, for the fiscal year ended 
February 28, 1953. Total sales for the 
year were $25,031,794, an increase of 
approximately 7.7 percent over the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 1953 earnings increased 
more than 42 percent over a year ago 
when the company reported a net income 
of $420,227, equal to 59 cents a common 
share. 


Sales of frozen foods under Seabrook 
Farms brands totaled $21,326,571, repre- 
senting 88 percent of the total sales of 
frozen foods. This compared with $16,- 
305,685 for the year ended February 29, 
1952 and $12,529,669 for the year ended 
February 28, 1951. 


The board of directors recommended a 
new class of participating preference 
stock to be entitled a non-cumulative 
preference divided of 60 cents a share, as 
well as to all the benefits of the common 
stock. Subject to approval by the stock- 
holders at the annual meeting, this new 
class is to be offered to present share- 
holders in exchange for their common 
stock on a share-for-share basis. 


MODERN EDUCATION 


Along with the B.S., M.S. and Ph.D. 
degrees at, Orégon State college, the 
P.H:T. (Pushed Husbands Through) for 
wives is gaining a special] spet at gradu- 
ation time. 

Engineering seniors first gave the 
well-deserved degree in 1950 to recog- 
nize the contributions of their wives. 
This year, most of the other eight OSC 
schools will also confer the degree. 

The signature of President A. L. 
Strand and school deans adds an official 
flourish to the diploma, 
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DUDLEY HEADS 
CONTINENTAL CAN SALES 


Lauren C. Dudley has been appointed 
products sales manager, packers cans, in 
Continental Can Company’s Metal Divi- 
sion according to W. K. Neuman, general 
manager of sales. 


LAUREN C. DUDLEY 


Prior to this present position, Mr. 
Dudley was assistant products sales 
manager, packers cans, at the Continen- 
tal head office in New York. His head- 
quarters will remain in New York. 


1953 BEAN PICKER TRIALS 


The Bean Committee of the New York 
State Canners and Freezers Association 
has voted to discontinue variety trials so 
far as picking with the mechanical bean 
picker is concerned. The committee has 
decided to conduct tests with the Chis- 
holm-Ryder bean picker, however, using 
a different method this season. 

“Four firms spaced across the state 
have been asked to cooperate in growing 
about five acres of tendergreen type 
beans that could be picked, half, by ma- 
chine, and half by hand. By doing this, 
the committee hopes to compile data as 
to the practical performance of machine 
vs. hand picking. 


“Five mechanical pickers will be in 
operation this season, three to be located 
in Wisconsin, one in Virginia and the 
fifth for use in many spots on an experi- 
mental basis. 


“Several major changes have been 
made in the machine this year, all aimed 
at further improving the machine for 
eventual commercial production,” 


FORTY-NINERS ACTIVE 


A series of meetings of the Forty- 
Niners’ Board of Directors were held at 
the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 
D. C. May 22 and 23, during the course 
of the National Canners Association 
Board of Directors Meeting, it has been 
announced by Robert A. Sindall, Jr., who 
presided. Purpose of the meetings was 
to discuss and plan Forty-Niner work at 
state and regional association meetings 
this coming fall, and to help publicize the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion’s 47th Annual Exhibit at Atlantic 
City next January. As usual, Forty- 
Niner committees will assist at the Old 
and Young Guard functions, the Sunday 
evening musicale, the Caribbean Cruise, 
and make themselves useful to CMSA in 
various other activities. 


Mr. Sindall also reports that the 
Forty-Niner Service Award Committee, 
comprised of John Dingee, Joe Feeney 
and Roger Lueck is making good prog- 
ress towards selecting an outstanding 
individual for the first award, which 
will be deferred until 1954 to coincide 
with the Fifth Anniversary of the or- 
ganization. 


The CMSA Publicity Committee, with 
an assist from CMSA President Hal 
Johnston, also held a number of meet- 
ings with the Forty-Niner Board. Plans 
are well under way for the Sunday eve- 
ning Musicale, the Dinner Dance, and 
the Caribbean Cruise, which will be pre- 
sented again in January by popular de- 
mand... and of course for an exhibition 
beyond compare. 


JAN OOSTERMEYER 
ELECTED FMC DIRECTOR 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
ration announced that Jan Oostermeyer, 
who retires as president of Shell Chemi- 
cal Corporation on June 1, has _ been 
elected to its Board of Directors. The 
election took place at Food Machinery’s 
Annual Meeting of Stockholders held at 
company headquarters in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, May 26. 


_ Mr. Oostermeyer is a leading author- 
ity in the petrochemical field. He began 
his career in the oil industry in 1917 
with the Asiati¢ Petroleum Company in 
China. After 20 years in the Orient, he 
left China for Santiago, Chile, where he 
became assistant manager for Shell’s 
operations in that area. In 1939 he came 
to the United States as assistant to the 
president of Shell Chemical Company. 
In 1940 he became vice-president of the 
chemical company, and in 1942, presi- 
dent. A year later the company was 
absorbed as the chemical division of 
Shell Union Oil Corporation, and Mr. 
Oostermeyer was made executive vice- 
president. Further reorganization in 
1946 brought about the formation of 
Shell Chemical Corporation as a sepa- 
rate and autonomous firm with Mr, 
Oostermeyer as president. 
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WASHINGTON 


WALSH-HEALY EXEMPTION 
SIGNED 


Secretary of Labor Durkin signed the 
canners’ exemption to the Walsh-Healy 
Public Contracts Act on Tuesday, May 
26. The exemption, which as canners 
know, allows canners the same exemp- 
tions provided in the Wage and Hour 
Law when working on Government 
orders, begins May 26 and expires De- 
cember 31, 19538. Canners thus are free 
to proceed with the signing of Govern- 
ment contracts under the Set-Aside 
Order. The Exemption covers the same 
commodities listed in the Order with the 
addition of canned beets. 


Official text of the Order: 

Accordingly, pursuant to the authority 
vested in me by section 6 of the act I do 
hereby grant an exception from the oper- 
ation of all representations and stipula- 
tions of section 1 of the act contained 
in any contract for the procurement of 
the following canned fruits and vege- 
tables for the Armed Forces of the 
United States and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration awarded between the date 
hereof until and including December 31, 
1953: Provided, That, 

(1) The exception from the contract 
stipulations and representations of sec- 
tion 1 of the act shall not be available in 
weeks in which the canning of fruits and 


vegetables required under the contract is 
not exempt under sections 7 (b) (3) or 
7 (c) of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
as amended; and 

(2) The exception from the child labor 
stipulations required by sections 1 (d) 
and 2 of the act shall not be available 
with respect to children under sixteen 
years of age knowingly employed in the 
performance of any such contract: 

(List of Commodities) 


TOMATO SAUCE GRADES 


The U.S.D.A. has proposed United 
States standards for grades of tomato 
sauce which would be designated as 
“U.S. Grade A” or “U. S. Fancy”, and 
“U. S. Grade C”, or “U. S. Standard.” 
When quality falls below U. S. Grade C 
or U. S. Standard, the product would be 
classified as “Substandard”. The pro- 
posed standards provide that the product 
have a refractive index (indicator of 
soluble solids content) reading of not 
less than 1.3461 nor more than 1.3541 at 
20 degrees centigrade. Quality of the 
product would be determined on the basis 
of scores for color, consistency, absence 
of defects, finish, and flavor. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry canned or used in canning 
during April totaled 12,952,000 lbs., com- 
pared with 14,943,000 lbs. in April last 
year and the 1947-51 average for the 


month of 11,256,000 Ibs. U.S.D.A. re- 
ports. The quantity canned during the 
first 4 months of this year totaled 64,- 
349,000 lbs., compared with 58,193,000 
lbs. during the same period last year— 
an increase of 11 percent. Poultry cer- 
tified under Federal inspection during 
April totaled 55,866,000 lbs., compared 
with 55,944,000 lbs. during April last 
year. Of the 55,866,000 lbs. certified in 
April, 12,356,000 lbs. were for canning 
and 43,510,000 Ibs. were eviscerated for 
sale. Of the quantity certified during 
April a year ago, 14,475,000 lbs. were 
for canning and 41,469,000 lbs. were 
eviscerated for sale. 


BLACKBERRY GRADES 


The U.S.D.A. has announced a revi- 
sion of the U. S. Standards for Grades 
of Canned Blackberries and the inclusion 
of similar types of berries such as boy- 
senberries, dewberries, and loganberries 
under the standards. Drained weight re- 
quirements have been provided for black- 
berries separate from other berries. The 
quality requirements in some respects 
are also different for blackberries. Ef- 
fective June 29, the revision provides for 
classifying the berries with respect to 
U. S. Grade A or U. S. Fancy, U. S. 
Grade B or U. S. Choice, U. S. Grade C 
or U. S. Standard, or Substandard qual- 
ity The densities of sirups for the liquid 
packing medium are recommended in 
terms of Brix measurement in the stand- 
ards and are designated as Extra Heavy, 
Heavy, and Light. 


“USSELL’§ AUTOMATIC PRESSURE COOKER 
For Processing Fruits and Vegetables 


Uniformity of cook 
Ease of operation e 


or boxer. 


Lakeland 


Efficiency 


necessary haiidling costs. 
decided sdVings in fuel costs. 


For Further Information, Write: 


DIXIE-WAY MACHINE CO. 


“Fine Machinery For The Processor’’ 


Cooks and Cools in One 
Continuous Operation 


Resulting in: 


e Standardization of process 
Economy e Durability 


This method of process ultilizes the principles of continuous line cook- 
ing and cooling. The line of cans moves forward direct from the 
closing machine through the continuous cooker at a speed and tem- 
perature predetermined for required sterilization. 
continue straight through the cooler and out to the labeling machine 
This process is completely automatic, thus eliminating un- 


The cans then 


The efficiency of the cooker will show a 


Box 462 Florida 
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Like the North Star—whose position is changeless— 
some companies are known for dependability . . . Their 
high standards and integrity single them out. 


In business, these qualities in any firm you deal with 
contribute to your success in charting the progress of 


d d bl your own. 
! \ Cp en a ig All this involvesa relationship that transcends the mere 


filling of orders . . . with good materials . . . on time. 


Since the turn of the century, many men at the helm 


course of businesses, big and small, have put complete trust in 


4 the integrity of Canco. 
i Needing new and better containers for their products, 
. { t b they have looked to Canco’s unequaled variety of tech- 
O eer V. ee tical skills, research, and services . . . its quick, sure 
. solutions to special problems . . . its experience and 
facilities that no other manufacturer can match. 


a If you pack your products in containers, your course 
is clear. You'll be ahead if you... 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


fcanco) 


\ New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


The Sanitary can— perfected by Canco— made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible ; revolutionized the grocery business ; helped 
Ny raise the national level of nutrition and health. 


Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for can- 
ned foods of all kinds. 
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MARKET NEWS 


PEA ACREAGE LARGER THAN INTENDED 
RECORD MOVEMENT OF CORN CONTINUED 


With the market continuing in much 
the same pattern as the new season ap- 
proaches, all eyes are on the weather, 
prospective crops, and current statistics 
indicating probable carryovers. It is 
now pretty well established that this is 
a backward season for crops. Early 
season cold and continuing wet weather, 
especially the wet weather up to this 
time has seriously disrupted planting 
schedules. Except on low ground, crops 
already in the ground have generally 
prospered by the same weather that ha; 
played havoc with the planting sched- 
ules, and this is true in almost all im- 
portant areas. 

The pea pack, of course, is under way 
in California, Virginia and the lower 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. It will ad- 
vance rapidly up the Eastern Coast, but 
will be some two weeks late in New 
York, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
The Northwest season, too, has been re- 
tarded by cold, wet weather. The same 
conditions have, of course delayed plant- 
ing of corn, beans and other vegetables. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics on May 22 issued preliminary acre- 
age figures for peas for processing. The 
total of 469,630 acres for both canning 
and freezing is somewhat larger than the 
462,830 acres processors intended to 
plant, according to the report released in 
early March. The current report, com- 
pared with these earlier intentions, indi- 
cate a reduction of about 1,000 acres for 
freezing and an increase of about 8,000 
acres for canning. Specifically freezing 
acreage is reduced from an_ intended 
123,930 acres to 122,800 acres. The acre- 
age for canning is increased from 338,- 
900 acres to 346,830 acres. According to 
the report, Wisconsin has planted 5,200 
acres more than intended in March; 
Minnesota 2,500 acres more; Washing- 
ton 200 acres more; Oregon 3,800 acres 
less; New York 2,800 acres more. The 
preliminary figures indicate 6 percent 
more acreage than last year, and 8/10 
of 1 percent more than the 10 year aver- 
age. Broken down, freezers will plant 
9 percent more than last year, 51 percent 
more than the average; canners 5 per- 
cent more than last year, 10 percent less 
than the average. 

The preliminary acreages, broken down 
by variety, are interesting. According 
to the report processors will increase 
their acreage of Alaskas from 96,810 
acres in -1952 to 106,280 acres this year. 
Sweet acreage will be increased from 
346,520 acres last year to 363,350 acres. 
Wisconsin will increase its acreage of 
Alaskas by some 5,500 acres and will re- 
duce the acreage in Sweets from 87,780 
acres to 86,310 acres. Minnesota will 
increase its Alaska acreage by about 
2,500 acres and Sweet acreage by about 
2,700 acres. Maryland will increase its 
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APHIDS ARE ON PEAS 


(From Wisconsin Canners Bulletin) 

Here is Professor Fisher’s report as 
of May 25: 

“On May 19, aphids were found on 
some plantings of peas in the Sun 
Prairie to Waterloo area. A report on 
May 20 disclosed their presence in the 
Oconomowoe area where .300 to 700 
aphids per sweep were also found on 
alfalfa. 

We are experiencing the heaviest 
aphid infestation on alfalfa recorded or 
remembered in Wisconsin. Damaging 
populations were reported as early as 
May 1, and similar reports have been 
made almost daily since then. Quite a 
few fields cf alfalfa have been treated 
with insecticide for aphid control, and 
many others could profit by the same. 
Some alfalfa has been plowed under, due 
to the aphid attack. Winged aphids have 
been found in alfalfa since May 15. The 
area of reported greatest severity has 
been roughly south of a line from Mani- 
towoc to La Crosse. Iowa, Illinois and 
Indiana have similarly reported severe 
aphid populations; these may serve as a 
source of winged apids migrating on to 
Wisconsin peas. 

Parasites, predators, and rain have not 
been a reliable control for pea aphids on 
peas in Wisconsin. The reproductive 
capacity of the aphids is usually great 
enough to produce a population which 
will damage the peas before these 
natural controls catch up with the 
aphids. It is commonly late June or ‘early 
July before insecticides and natural 
enemies, working together, can entirely 
subdue aphids on peas. 

The potential for aphids on peas is the 
greatest we have even seen. Individual 
canner surveys will tell the story in spe- 
cific areas.” 


INDIANA ACREAGE AND 
PLANTING 


(From Indiana Canners Bulletin, 
May 26) 


Ordinarily as of this date we have ap- 
proximately 65 percent of our acreage 
planted, both corn and tomatoes. Exces- 
sive rainfall the past ten days has re- 
tarded the regular planting schedule and 
it is estimated that not more than 30 
percent of the tomao acreage is out and 
slighly more than 40 percent of the corn. 
Planting of both crops has always been 
customarily done until June 10th or 
15th, but we must have better weather 
than we have been to get our acreage 
out by that time. 


Alaska acreage from 4,210 to 5,260 and 
reuce its Sweet acreage from 3,590 to 
2,840. Oregon will reduce its Alaska 
acreage from 3,430 to 2,060 and increase 
the acreage in Sweets from 45,570 to 
49,440. 

Georgia Pimiento growers will increase 
acrleage 138 percent over last year and 
142 percent of the ten-year average, in 
planting 22,000 acres this year as against 
16,000 in 1952 and a 15,450 average. 
Acreage in other states will be increased 
from 2,500 in 1952 to 6,750 in 1953. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS—NCA 
this week issued stock and shipment fig- 
ures in detail for green and wax beans, 
lima beans, beets, carrots, corn, peas, 
tomatoes, tomato juice, apples, apple 
sauce, rsp cherries and baby foods. In 
the table accompanying these remarks 
stocks by quality and by area are shown 
for peas, corn and tomatoes. There 
aren’t enough stocks of beans, beets, car- 
rots, apples or cherries to make tables of 
this kind significant. Total shipments 
for the month of April and for the sea- 
son to date are shown for all commod- 
ities with comparisons with 1952 and 
1951. These, we believe, will be helpful. 


CORN—Particular attention should be 
called to the record rate of shipments for 
canned corn. Shipments for the month 
of April mark another all-time record. 
With three months to go total shipments 
to date are greater than the entire sea- 
son last year. If shipments for the bal- 
ance of the year equal last year’s rate, 
total shipments for the year will equal 
33% million cases, which would be 
greater than ever before, and leave a 
carryover of 5 million cases. But as 
much as there were limited supplies to- 
ward the end of last season, and because 
of the attractive prices prevailing today, 
it’s reasonable to believe the movement 
these last three months will greatly ex- 
ceed last year’s, so that a carryover of 
somewhere between 2% and 3 million 
cases seems more likely. 


PEAS—If pea canners during May 
equal the average May shipments for 
the past several years, about 1,300,(00 
cases, a carryover of some 3% million 
cases will be carried into next season. 


TOMATOES—The tomato picture is 
somewhat obscured because of the }ick 
of California figures. However, it «an 
be easily seen from the table on tom:to 
stocks that there is no burdensome s''p- 
ply in any area outside of that St: te. 
It should be remembered there are f ur 
months to go before any supplies to 
speak of will be available out of new 
pack, 

Stocks of tomato juice, outside of C: li- 
fornia, on May 1 totaling 7.2 millon 
cases, were 53 percent greater than ‘he 
4.7 million cases held the same date | \st 
year. Tomato juice figures are ot 
broken down by state or area. 
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MARKET NEWS 


REANS—May 1 stocks of 1.2 million 
caves of green and wax beans were 74 
percent below the 4.5 million cases held 
May 1, 1952. Of these 747,000 cases are 
green, 440,000 cases wax. The majority 
of the wax are held in the Northeast. 
Stocks of green are fairly evenly divided, 
except that the Mid-Atlantic and the 
South are particularly short, with the 


West holding heaviest stocks, totaling 
about 260,000 cases. 


LIMAS—May 1 stocks of lima beans 
at 625,532 actual cases were 52 percent 
below last year’s 1,295,515 cases. Of the 
total 280,759 cases are held in the West, 
235,206 cases in Maryland and Delaware, 
109,567 cases in other Eastern states. 


BEETS — May 1 stocks of beets at 
2,473,040 cases were 17 percent below 
the 2,984,597 cases held May 1, 1952. 1.3 
million cases were held in the Mid-West, 
670,000 in Eastern states, and 485,000 in 
Western states. Of these nearly 800,000 
cases were in whole, about 950,000 in 
sliced, approximately 227,000 in cut, and 
about 265,000 in diced. 


CARROTS—May 1 stocks of 733,568 
cases of carrots were 65 percent greater 
than last May 1 stocks of 4445154 cases. 


, Of the total 343,868 cases were held in 
a CANNER STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS Western states, 197,707 cases in the Mid- 
1} ners West, and 191,993 cases in the East. Of 
" Source: NCA Bureau of Statistics the total about 500,000 cases were in 

diced with that style prevailing in all 

MAY 1 CORN STOCKS BY QUALITY AND AREA 
i Thousands of actual cases (figures rounded) 

@s FANcY Ex. STANDARD STANDARD APPLES — May 1 stocks of 784,741 
on Whole Cream Whole Cream Whole Cream _ Total Total cases of apples, basis 10’s were 63 per- 

Kernel Style Kernel Style Kernel Style" 5/1/52 cent below last May’s 2,092,806 cases. 
; Bost 238 501 82 142 9 i8 990 805 Of the total, 509,513 cases were held in 
P West 207 664 69 99 3 36 1,078 824 Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
3 Mid-West 2,323 2,891 166 653 9 228 6,270 2,165 208,116 cases in New York. 

. Total 2,768 4,056 317 894 21 282 8,339 3,794 
37 pereent or 3,106 (thousands of cases) of total is in whole kernel and 63 percent or 5,232 APPLE SAUCE — May 1 stocks of 
caves in cream style. There are only 11,037 cases of white left in the East, 666,000 cases in 1,822,723 actual cases of apple sauce 
the Mid-West of which 419,716 are co-gent cream style fancy. No white is packed in far west. were 58 percent below the 4,299,459 cases 
By can size approximately 6 mililon cases are in 303’s, 1.3 million in 12 0z. vac. 653 thousand held last M Marviend. P j Sa 
caves in 8 0z., 250 thousand in 10’s and small quantities of other sizes. 
and Virginia held 925,000 cases, New 
York 517,000 cases, and California 266,- 
MAY 1 PEA STOCKS BY QUALITY AND AREA 000 
Thousands of actual cases (figures rounded) 
FANCY Ex. STANDARD STANDARD Total RSP CHERRIES — May 1 stocks of 
Alaskas Sweets Alaskas Sweets Alaskas Sweets Total 5/1/52 RSP cherries totaled 330,000, 21 percent 
Northeast sscscsssecsssees 173 61 seas 6 240 358 below the 417,000 cases held last year at 
Mid-Atlantic -“ 18 75 31 56 25 11 216 305 this time. 
Mid-West sss . 498 1,242 459 566 144 78 2,987 4,147 
West sss 11 1,073 23 297 4 83 1,491 1,502 
527 2,563 5138 980 173 178 4,934 6,311 
Total Alaska 1,214 (thousands of cases) compared with 1,436 last May. NEW YORK MARKET 
Total Sweets 3,720 compared with 4,875, May 1, 1952. Of total, 3,700 cases are in 303’s; 
580 in 8 oz.; 371 in 10's; 232 in pienies; and 101 in 2’s (all thousands of cases). . P 
Weather Delays Planting—Vegetable Prices 
Generally Unchanged—Pea Operations On 
Be MAY 1 TOMATO STOCKS BY QUALITY AND AREA In Virginia—Asparagus Deliveries Light— 
# Thousands of actual cases (figures rounded) Fruit Heading For Clean-up—Strengthening 
a Total Undertone In Citrus—Steady Sardine Situa- 
Ki Fancy Ex. Std. Standard Total 5/1/52 tion—Serious Labor Situation In Salmon— 
48 83 131 94 Tuna Tight. 
Mid-Altantie ..... 15 332 977 1,324 703 
244 540 194 978 527 
West® vc. 48 412 3 463 132 By “New York Stater” 
% Total 355 1,398 1,926 3,680 2,421 
California Excluded. N. N. May 28, 1953 
Of toal, 1,512 are in 2’s; 1,186 in 303’s 400 in 10’s; 364 in 2%4’s; 185 in pienies and a small E 
balince in miscellaneous (all thousands of cases). THE SITUATION—Some easiness has 
developed in sections of the canned food 
a market. No special price changes are 
TOTAL CANNER SHIPMENTS noted, however. In the fish group, Maine 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) sardines are open to shading, while in 
APRIL Season to MAy 1 vegetables there are offerings of corn, 
See 2 oe ee 1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 tomatoes, tomato products and asparagus 
( BN Wax Beamereressescessorersress 1,359 1,351 899 18,797 16,733 18,475 at prices below recent schedules. The 
Beans 1,171° 784° 667° 3,288 2,690 2,671 fruit group, is an exception, with prices 
1,367t 1,123 1,347¢ 6,980 6,902 7,620 d th t 
ts 359t 318t 360¢ =—1,645 1,943 2,105 showing continued firmness and the out- 
or a eee 1,684 1,829 2,483 25,281 26,768 30,301 look for a small carryover in at least the 
we 1,172 2,157 1,885 32,569 32,637 29,252 major items. 
toest 158 754 1,022 n.a. n.a. na. ‘ 
» Juices 809 1,182 1,139 n.a. n.a. na. No special buying trends were appar- 
10’s n.a. 272 284 3,372 3,249 3,042 ent during the week, the general] ten- 
BUI <stictiscsbcepicinendiiciitinlsnadaiaidaiaaceal na. 952 873 8,547 8,578 8,904 dency being to limit operations to either 
ies R.S.P. 256 209 150 4,879 4,285 3,775 t d : Hike se 
Voods$ 9,194 10,066 10,707 42,876 46,361 49,491 Current needs OF near immedia 
quirements as possible. Weather con- 
b Felrwary, March and April. ditions have been unfavorable in many 
}} Mareh and April. sections for seeding. If this unsettlement 
California excluded. i i bri bout fi 
thousands of dozens, Year begins January 1. continues, it may bring about a firmer 
—_— price level to the spot market. 
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MARKET NEWS 


THE OUTLOOK—There are many im- 
portant factors facing the industry, suffi- 
cient to keep both buyers and sellers in 
an uneasy position. The political picture 
is getting close attention, especially the 
Far East moves. It is realized that a 
sudden ending to the tension may result 
in lower financia! and commodity mar- 
kets and in turn cause many canned food 
buyers to wait market developments. 
Meanwhile, canners see very little hope 
of early reductions in overhead costs and 
also anticipated relatively high grower 
prices. This means, that in a number of 
instances, opening 1953 pack prices may 
not be far from the present schedules. 
Many buyers, however, are looking for 
the usual concessions. Acreage adjust- 
ments appear to be certain in tomatoes 
and some feel that there will be a move 
to reduce corn acreage also. Both would 
make for market stabilization. In fish, 
Maine sardines are the weak spot, while 
Alaska canners are having a hard time 
coming to an agreement with the various 
unions, both as to wages and raw fish 
costs. 


CORN—Corn planting is underway in 
the Tri-State area while there has been 
delay in other sections due to cold and 
wet weather. Fancy whole kernel golden, 
f.o.b. Mid-west cannery, is offered around 
$1.50, and extra standard at $1.25, basis 
303s. There are some 2s, offered out of 
Maryland at $1.85 to $1.90 for fancy. 


TOMATOES—Despite heavy rains and 
hail in many sections, good progress in 
plantings is reported out of the Tri-State. 
Most canners have sold their 1952 stock 
holdings and the market for the few re- 
maining lots is steady. Standards could 
still be picked up around $1.20-$1.25, 
f.o.b. for 2s and $6.50 for 10s, f.o.b. There 
are some light offerings of 2s, New York 
State cannery at $1.75 for extra stand- 
ards, while standard 2s, Indiana and Ohio 
cannery points, were priced at $1.35 to 
$1.50. The trade is watching closely the 
developments in California where a drive 
is on to cut the acreage sharply. This 
Move was expected to aid materially in 
preventing another large pack and add- 
ing to the already heavy carryover. 


Standard 2s, f.o.b. California shipping 
point is offered at $1.45 per dozen. 


TOMATO JUICE—Better trade de- 
mand prevailed. No pressure to sell is 
noted. Offerings New York state can- 
nery, for fancy 46 oz., are $2.40 to $2.50 
per doz., while Tri-State sellers asked in 
the neighborhood of $2.50 for the same 
size pack, f.o.b. 


PEAS — Processing of Alaska peas 
started in some of the Virginia canneries, 
but no opening prices have been set as 
yet. Maryland and Pennsylvania canners 
have not operated to date. However, 
preparations are underway to get the 
season started shortly. There has been 
damage, especially in Maryland from 
heavy hail storms. Based on canner 
stocks as of May 1, of 4,933,922 cases, 
the trade feels that there will be a carry- 
over into the new pack of around 3,500,- 
000 cases. For 1952 pack offerings sellers 
asked, f.o.b. Tri-State shipping point 
$1.05 to $1.10 for standard pod run 
Alaskas, with sweets 303s at about the 
same level. 


ASPARAGUS—Some California canners 
have withdrawn offerings attributing this 
move to the fear of overselling. They 
indicated that with a return to the mar- 
ket a higher price basis may be necessary 
inasmuch as many canners were paying 
9% cents per pound to growers for all 
green, which would be a half cent a 
pound advance as compared with opening 
price levels. The trade feeling is that the 
grower price of 8 cents for green tipped 
and white would be maintained. 

Grower deliveries from the fields are 
well below normal due to the weather 
conditions, 

There was no change in the New Jer- 
sey canner position and offerings were 
continued on the basis of all green at 
$3.85 for mammoth spears 303s, $3.80 
for large spears and $2.50 for cuts, f.o.b. 
cannery. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—West Coast 
canners maintain that business is passing 
at a satisfactory rate and that buyers 
were ordering shipments against con- 
tracts in good shape. It was believed 


RENNEBURG Wonder Line PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


All of them are marvels of operational efficiency 
—designed for low production cost and high output. 
Write for bulletins on the two latest additions to 
the line—The Wonder 
Briner, 
Washer and the Plate 
Contact Freezer. 
BRINER - SYRUPER - WASHER 


/ 
EDW. RENNEBURG & SONS CO., BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


that should the trade volume over the 
next 60 days be as good as the past 
month or so, there would be very little 
fruit of either peaches, pears, apricots 
or fruit cocktail carried over into the 


new pack. There is some concern now | 


as regards the position of sweet cherries 
on the West Coast due to heavy rains. 


As of May 20 the Cling Peach Ad- 
visory Board reported that the sign-up 
on the proposed marketing order showed 
that growers had come in to the extent 
of 40.5 percent by number and 48.6 per- 


cent by volume, while 27 percent of the t 


processors had also signed. 


CITRUS JUICES—A firmer price po- 
sition was noted. Actually canners failed 
to change their offering schedule except 
on blended, where small stocks existed, 
However, where it was possible to obtain 
price concessions a few days ago, these 
have been eliminated. Orange juice was 
priced at $2.50, blended juice at $2.35 to 
$2.40 and grapefruit juice, $2.00 to $2.10, 
all per doz., basis 46 0z., f.o.b. cannery 
or common shipping’ point. 


The’ processing season is now at an 


end. Current canner stocks will have to / 
supply the various distributor outlets for 7 


the balance of the year. It was felt that 


with the Summer weather the requests Lf 


from these interests for stocks would be 
heavy. 


Total citrus juice pack to May 10 of 4 
this year was 31,955,782 cases of which § 
16,253,506 cases was orange. The move- | 


ment so far this season from canner 
stocks was a little above 21,000,00 cases. 
On the basis of these statistics supplied 
by the Florida Canners Association, there 


were many who feel that the supply | 
would be enough to meet the expected * 


demand during the next five months. 


SARDINES—The trade is studying | 


closely the developments in Maine. Re- 


cent price reductions to the basis of $6.50 \ 
were somewhat unexpected, especially as 


many canners contended that they could 
not cut the level below $7.00 and come 


out with any profit. They pointed to the | 


high overhead. This easiness was forced 
by some sellers in an effort to move un- 


sold stocks from the 1952 pack. Mean- 
while, no fish runs of importance were 4 


noted and consequently no important 


packing. There are a few canners offer- ¢ 


ing new pack on the basis of $6.50, de- 
pending on the catch and their ability to 
pack. 


LOBSTER — Canadian lobster “is held 
at $9.00 per doz. for halves, fancy subject 
to confirmation delivered in New York. 
The small catch in Canadian waters, ad- 
vancing overhead costs, especially as to 
labor and the price of the fish to canners, 
has given the impression that further 
gains are in prospect. The demand 1s 
more than sufficient to absorb the offer- 


ings and some canners have withdrawn. | 


SALMON — The Columbia River is § 


closed to commercial fishing and wil! not 
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reopen until late in June. The early sea- 
son salmon pack in that area was a keen 
disappointment. There were scattered 
offerings of fancy 1952 chinook halves at 
$21.00 per case, f.o.b. 

As tor Alaska salmon, the situation is 
quite serious. Canners and_ fishermen 
have settled on the price of fish to be 
delivered in only one district and the 
unions as well as the fishermen are still 
negotiating for wage scales. Meanwhile, 
many canners realizing that they may be 
forced out of business on the probable 
higher overhead costs are moving toward 
consolidating their operations with other 
canners. 

Reds are offered on the basis of $27.00 
per case 1s tall and $17.50 for halves 
flat; Kings at $24.00 and $15.00 respec- 
tively; Cohoes at $21.00 and $12.50, pinks 
anywhere from $20.00 to $21.00 per case 
for 1s tall, with the supply very tight 
and chums at from $15.00 to $16.00 for 
1s tall and $8.50 to $9.00 for halves all 
f.o.b. 


TUNA FISH — Warmer weather in- 


creased consumption throughout the 
country. The supply position remains 
tight. Packing on the West Coast im- 


proved a little, but the volume is well 
below expectations. Meanwhile, imported 
tuna is also in light supply. Japan is 


expected to be able to sell for export 
1,000,000 cases of tuna of all packs this 
season. With a pack in the U. S. aver- 
aging the past few years around 9,500,- 
000 cases and with no carryover now, 
there should be an excellent market tor 
any such quantity. California canner 
offerings are noted of Fancy white meat, 
in oil, from $14.50 to $16.00 per case as 
to seller. Japanese white meat in oil, 
solid pack, if available, would bring close 
to $14.50 and possibly $15.00 per case, 
ex-warehouse, New York. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Tendency To Sit Tight On Low Priced Sur- 

pluses, Particularly Tomatoes And Products 

—Standard Corn About Gone—Peas Late— 

Sliced Beets Scarce — Kraut Movement 

Slowed — Little Action In Citrus — Salmon 

Dull—Cocktail Hard To Find—Prepare For 
Sweet Cherry Pack. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, IIl., May 28, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Mostly routine 
would probably best describe market ac- 


MARKET NEWS 
tivity in the Chicago Area this past 
week. Recently the trade have been 


showing an inclination to buy ahead on 
those items which are depresed but as 
the new packs loom closer on the horizon 
there is a tendency among canners now 
selling below cost to sit tight and either 
sell at their asking price or carry unsold 
stocks over into the new packs when 
prices will be higher. This is particularly 
true where tomato products’ are con- 
cerned and, where finances permit, can- 
ners are doing just that. Standard corn 
is also more difficult to locate at prices 
recently prevailing as stocks of standard 
corn never were burdensome and the 
trade are now finding supplies of $1.05 
and $1.10 corn in 303s just about gone. 
Applesauce, beets, carrots, beans, both 
green and wax, kraut, cocktail and Cling 
peaches continue very tight or non-exis- 
tant with distributors having little or no 
success locating needed stocks. It’s quite 
evident there will be a great many holes 
in local inventorys long before additional 
supplies are available out of the new 
packs. Furthermore, local canners are 
at least two weeks late on peas and are 
having a very rough time getting tomato 
plants into the ground due to exceedingly 
wet weather. It appears there are some 
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LiTHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD.. 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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MARKET NEWS 


bargains now available that won’t be 
around much longer. 


TOMATOES — Canned tomatoes are 
still in the doldrums with the market at 
$1.35 for standard 2s considerably under 
what comparable merchandise will have 
to bring out of the coming pack. On the 
other hand tens and ones are growing 
tight with unsold stocks of extra stand- 
ard tens firmly held at $8.25 and no 
standard ones offered. A few extra stand- 
ards are left at $1.20 although small un- 
sold stocks are expected to clean up 
shortly. While prices on tomato products 
are still available at recent lows there 
are fewer canners now willing to sell at 
these prices preferring to hold balances 
until new pack. It is now more difficult 
to find fancy juice in 46 oz. tins at less 
than $2.25 and extra standard 14 oz. cat- 
sup is offered only in a limited manner 
at $1.30. This trend is expected to con- 
tinue with prices on the upgrade between 
now and new pack. 


CORN—Prices on fancy corn in 303 
tins are unchanged at $1.40 for cream 
style and $1.50 for whole kernel although 
standard corn at $1.05 and $1.10 has just 
about disappeared. Extra standard is 
now at a bottom of $1.15 and many can- 
ners are now refusing to sell at this level. 
Tens of any grade are extremely tight 
and sales of fancy whole kernel are re- 
ported at $10.00 this week. 


PEAS—Wisconsin canners are starting 
the new growing season late and the 
coming pack will probably be two weeks 
or more behind last year. In the mean- 
time, peas are moving in a routine man- 
ner only although standards are very 
short and are held at a bottom of $1.25 
for 308s and $7.00 for tens. Prices on 
other grades are unchanged. 


BEETS—Little or nothing is offered 
from local canners in the way of sliced 
beets, the most popular item in the beet 
line, and the new pack is still a long 
ways away. Last sales reported here 
were on the basis of $1.22% for 303s and 
$6.50 for tens. Whole beets are in much 
better supply although some smaller 
sizes are also on the short side. 


KRAUT—Higher prices and warmer 
weather have slowed down the movement 
of kraut but unsold stocks are still not 
expected to last until new pack this fall. 
Processors are generally holding fancy 
kraut at $6.00 for tens, $1.80 for 2\%s, 
$1.42% for 2s and $1.30 for 303s. 


CITRUS—Little action and no prices 
changes to report on this item as Florida 
canners grind to a halt on another pack 
of citrus. Concentrators, in their anxiety 
to process more oranges, have run up the 
price of raw fruit to $1.90 which would 
mean a price of at least $2.90 for 46 oz. 
single strength orange juice. However, 
prices are unchanged at $2.75 for orange, 
$2.50 for blended and $2.00 to $2.05 for 
grapefruit juice. 
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SALMON—Sales of canned salmon 
have slowed down considerably the past 
thirty days although prices are un- 
changed. Labor negotiations carry more 
importance at present than anything 
else. Fishing in the Copper River Dis- 
trict officially opened May Ist but agree- 
ment with fishermen was not concluded 
until almost three weeks later and it ap- 
pears practically the entire Chinook pack 
from this area was lost. Nothing is set- 
tled in the Puget Sound area although 
operations will not start there until June 
15th by which time it is hoped an agree- 
ment can be reached. 


COCKTAIL—This item is getting 
shorter right along and the trade are 
finding they have to shop around to find 
what they need and even then they are 
having trouble. Tens are not offered and 
those canners with unsold stocks of shelf 
sizes are firm at $3.40 for fancy 2%s 
with 1s and 303s at $2.12% while choice 
is held at $3.20 and $2.07%. Canners 
should start the new pack in excellent 
shape. 


SWEET CHERRIES — The new pack 
of Royal Annes and Black Bings will get 
under way on the Coast next month and 
prices are expected to be 1 cent a pound 
higher than last year. In the meantime, 
spot stocks of Annes are offered at $15.00 
for fancy tens, $3.60 for 2%s and $2.20 
for 1s. Only small scattered lots of Bings 
are offered. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sale And Movement Continue Satisfactory 
—Asparagus Pack Disappointing—Holes In 
Fruit Lists—Book Business In Beans—To- 
matoes Unchanged—Spinach Continues In 
Trouble—Salmon Sales Slowed— 
Tuna Unchanged. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 28, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Both the sale and 
movement of California canned fruits 
and vegetables continues to keep up well 
and in quite a few lines are ahead of 
anticipations. The new canning season is 
on for a few items and active work on 
fruits will be under way in a few weeks. 
Crop prospects are fair, but record yields 
are not expected on any items in which 
canners are directly interested. Aspara- 
gus is proving disappointing, the output 
being well below expectations, especially 


on all-green. Prices on almost all lines’ 


are firm, with tomato products and spin- 
ach the leading exceptions. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of as- 
paragus is moving at a slower pace than 
had been anticipated, cool weather hav- 
ing retarded growth to an unusual de- 


gree. Several canners have already sold 
their expected pack of all-green and have 
withdrawn offerings of this item. White 
and white tipped asparagus has not sold 
as freely as all-green, but early business 
has been quite satisfactory. Prices con- 
tinue without change, with green tipped 
and white selling at $3.45 for fancy No. 
2s in Colossal, Mammoth and Large, and 
with all-green in corresponding sizes 
priced at $4.05, $4.00 and $3.90. Earlier 
in the season there had been talk of har- 
vesting operations coming to a close the 
middle of June, but this is no longer 
being mentioned, although it has not 
been abandoned. 


FRUITS — The demand for canned 
fruits is keeping up exceptionally well 
and stocks in first hands are commencing 
to be rather badly broken. Some items 
that dragged through much of the sea- 
son are now enjoying a good sale and 
carryovers promise to be much smaller 
than early in the year. Cherries are 
about gone and fancy No. 2%s are sell- 
ing largely at $3.60 to $3.70, with stand- 
ard at $3.30. Figs, which are not packed 
heavily, have dragged in sales until re- 
cently, when a brisk business has devel- 
oped. Both cling and freestone peaches 
are showing real strength, with full list 
prices being maintained. Pears are mov- 
ing off steadily, with choice No. 2%s 
selling at $3.25 and standard at $2.90. 
The movement of fruit cocktail has been 
very large in recent weeks, with no letup 
in sight. Fancy No. 2%s are selling at 
$3.45, with choice firm at $3.25. 


GREEN BEANS —A lot of business 
has been booked on new pack green 
beans, subject to the approval of opening 
prices, with almost every buyer making 
a plea for a share of the early deliveries. 
Growers are to receive higher prices for 
their crop this season and some increases 
in acreage are reported from West Coast 
districts. 


TOMATOES—The tomato and tomato 
products situation is largely without 
change, but no new lows have been re- 
ported of late on any items in the list. 
The California acreage is being reduced 
this year, but some in the trade point 
out that it may well be that production 
may not show a corresponding decline. 
Much of the acreage being abandoned is 
of a marginal nature and the trend in 
recent years has been steadily toward 
higher production per acre. Top brands 
of tomato juice are priced largely at 
97% cents for No. 2s, $2.10 for 46-0z and 
$4.60 for No. 10’s. Fancy solid pack to- 
matoes are available at $2.00 for No. 2s, 
$2.45 for No. 2%s and $8.50 for No. !0s. 


SPINACH—The spinach situation con- 
tinues a mixed one, with very low pr'ces 
prevailing. There have been sales of ‘ate 
of new pack at $1.15 for No. 2s, $!.30 
for No. 2%s and $4.25 for No. 10s, with 
no indication that these prices are the 
lowest. 
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